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The day after our arrival the rajah sent horses and an escort to conduct us to
the palace. All the approaches to the town and the streets themselves are so
steep and uneven that it would be impossible to use carriages. Climbing the
slope leading to the first line of fortifications, we reached the gate, from which
the first houses of the town, with the Castle-hill, may be seen a hundred feet
below. This first wall only forms a screen on the crest of the hill parallel with
the town, from which it is completely detached; it merely guards the way from
the lake to the mountain. Alighting at the entrance of the citadel, we passed
several casemated works built with great solidity. The last of these surrounds
a small plateau, in the centre of which stands a massive and gloomy feudal castle,
which is now the residence of the rajah. The latter not being quite ready to
receive us, we were invited to inspect the different parts of the citadel In some
places the ramparts are nearly one hundred and fifty feet high, and overlook the
whole of the surrounding country. On one side lay the town, with its picturesque
palaces, temples, and gardens; and on the other, the lake, with its innumerable
islands decked with kiosks and other graceful buildings. Our guides proudly
called our attention to some old cannons, which lined the bastions, and were
fastened to their carriages by means of massive cables, no doubt to prevent their
falling over the parapet when fired off. At length a choubdar came to fetch us.
We entered the castle, and, passing through several courts crowded with ragged
servants, were ushered into the presence of the Eajah Adhiraj Purtwee Sing of
Kishengurh. He was a handsome man, in the prime of life ; a true type of the
Rajpoot race, with his large fierce eyes, well-cut high nose, and long black whiskers
turned up behind his ears. He was seated on a large embroidered cushion which
takes the place of a throne in the principalities of B&jwara. Without rising he
motioned to us to take our places at his side, and asked us the object of our
journey to Kishengurh. His manner towards us was proud and haughty, and he
confessed that he was astonished at our taking the trouble to visit, or even to take
views of, such a poor country as Eajpootana; and after a short interview he
dismissed us with a formal bow.

We had scarcely reached our charming residence when the moonshee arrived,
and asked me, in the name of the rajah, to take a likeness of the prince and of his
two sons. I was just going to reply that it would give me great pleasure to
accede to the rajah's request, when the moonshee begged me kindly to let him
know what the price of the portraits would be. These last words gave mfe the
clue to the rajah's coldness. No doubt he took me for an itinerant photographer,
and must have been much astonished at a person of that description having been
sent to him from Ajmere with letters of introduction. I endeavoured to make
the moonshee understand how offended I wa$ at the idt^ of Deceiving any pay-
ment for portraits, and desired him to tell his master tbat I would do no such
thing. Notwithstanding this the rajah persisted, and at one time it seemed
likely that we should be placed in a serious difficulty. However, our march
was resumed on the following morning. Towards nine o'clock the moonshee
overtook us with a deputation from the rajah to induce us to return: this being
declined, they returned to Kishengurh, and we went on ofjar way.

A march of twenty-four miles across a sterile and monotonous country brought
us to Doudon, one of the frontier towns of Dhoungfhar, or the kingdom of Jeypore;
where we found a dilapidated d&k bungalow, round which we pitched our camp.